In the sixth, I trust shortly to enjoy, what I have so
for, to God's pleasure, and our both comforts.

In the ninth, praying God, that (and it be His pleasure), to
send us shortly togydder. Surely these religious expressions would
have been very improper, to make an unlawful passion succeed.

In the thirteenth, speaking of the ill character of one that was
proposed to be made abbess of Wilton, he writes, I would not,
for all the gold in the world, clog your conscience nor mine, to
make her ruler of a house which is of so ungodly demeanour ; nor
I trust you would not, that, neither for brother nor sister, I should
so destrain mine honour or conscience. The whole letter is of
an excellent strain, and would have been a very improper exhorta-
tion to one against whose virtue he had a design.

The last of the letters mentions the legate's illness as a reason
why he had not yet entered upon his office ; which shews that
the correspondence ended at least in May 15 29 when the process
began.

There is but one thing after the letters, that it seems very
material to add here in the king's defence and that is, the approba-
tion of his cause by the learned men of Europe.

During the trial, Warham and Fisher, who were the advocates
for the queen, declared. That they having been lately consulted
by the king, etc., had answered, that the king's conscience was
disturbed and shaken, not without the weightiest and strongest
reasons.1

After the legates had trifled some months, and at last, Campegio,
under a pretence of the rules of the court of Rome, had adjourned
the court for three months ; during which time he obtained an
avocation from the pope; the king was advised by Cranmer, not
to depend longer on the decisions of the see of Rome, but to con-
sult the several universities of Europe, as well as his own, about
the validity of his marriage.

One Crook was employed in this negotiation, and he obtained
the opinion of almost all the universities2 whither he went, for
the nullity of the marriage; yet he complains in his letters that
he was in great straits from the small allowance he had. And, in
an original bill of his accounts it appears that he never gave above

1 See Hist, Reform, Part I.                2 Rhymer, Tom. XIV.
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